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How  to  End  Uncertainty 

The  keynote  of  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  King's  speech 
on  the  address  was  the  need  of  a  return  to  representative 
and  responsible  Government. ,  The  many  departures 
from  this  during  the  war  have  been  excused  if  not  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  of  imperious  necessity.  Be  the  ex- 
cuse good  or  bad,  it  has  now  vanished,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  normal  working  of  our  free  institutions 
should  not  be  resumed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Canadians  went  to  war  with  the  watchwords  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  as  their  motive  and  inspiration, 
and  tens  of  thousands  died  for  that  cause.  It  was 
theirs  to  fight  for  our  free  institutions.  It  is  our  duty 
to  keep  them  free,  and  to  make  them  worthy  of  defence. 
We  eught  to  have  a  Parliament  elected  freely  and  fairly 
under  adjust  franchise,  and  we  ought  to  have  a  Gov- 
ernment responsible  and  representative  of  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  unrest  and  discon- 
tent. Some  have  become  dissatisfied,  not  only  with  the 
present  Government,  but  with  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment, withjjie  institutions  which  are  supposed  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  and  liberties  and  promote  their  inter- 
ests. It  is  legitimate  to  agitate  for  change  in  a  peace- 
ful way,  but  it  would  be  well  before  making  or  propos- 
ing changes  to  give  our  existing  institutions  a  chance. 
At  present  they  are  not  receiving  justice,  are  not  right- 
ly presented  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  because  the 
constitutional  machinery  is  out  of  order.  The  people 
sret  a  distorted  picture  of  our  institutions.  They  see  a 
Government  which  has  lost  a  large  proportion  of  its 
members,  and  which  has  almost  no  reprsentation  in  Eas- 
tern Canada  from  Montreal  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  re- 
gion containing  some  three  million  people.  The  illness  of 
the  Prime  Minister  arouses  the  sympathy  of  all,  but 
there  is  no  use  blinking  at  the  fact  that  his  absence  is  an 
element  in  the  present  uncertainty.  Assuredly  no  one 
would  desire  that  he  should  return  until  his  health  is 
restored,  but  everything  else  that  is  possible  should  be 
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done  to  restore  the  political  structure  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  their  institutions. 

That  is  the  remedy  we  need  today.  We  do  not  need 
any  more  patchwork.  We  do  not  need  Senator  McLen- 
nan's  new  party,  which  would  be  new  only  in  name, 
whose  name  would  be  only  an  alias  for  the  remnants  of 
the  Conservative  or  Unionist  party.  Such  suggestions 
only  increase  the  prevailing  uncertainty  and  discon- 
tent. This  situation  is  at  once  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  is  now  united 
under  a  young  and  vigorous  leader,  a  man  of  ideas  and 
energy.  Its  representatives  have  met  in  a  great  dem- 
ocratic convention  which  not  only  freely  chose  the 
leader,  but  framed  a  clear  and  comprehensive  policy. 
What  is  needed  now  is  to  follow  this  up  by  active  work 
in  the  constituencies.  The  great  body  of  Liberals 
throughout  the  country,  men  and  women,  have  every 
ground  for  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  Here  in  Ot- 
tawa it  is  generally  admitted  by  men  of  all  parties  that 
the  Liberal  party  is  in  a  commanding  position.  Few 
are  the  Unionists  who  expect  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  could  carry  more  than  a  third  of  the  con- 
stituencies in  Canada  at  a  general  election.  The  pres- 
ent uncertainty  must,  before  the  election  is  held,  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  landslide  of  the  electors  toward  the  party 
which  shows  the  greatest  strength,  and  gives  the  great- 
est promise  of  a  return  to  strong  and  steady  Govern- 
ment. Confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Liberal  ranks 
will  beget  confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  the  sjeat  body 
of  electors,  weary  of  uncertainty,  and  eager  for  some 
firm  ground  on  which  to  stand. 


Quebec  and  the  Constitution 

Quebec  has  good  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on 
the  change  Jn  public  opinion  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  other  provinces  since  1917.  It  was  moved  to  just 
resentment  by  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  it  as  part 
of  the  campaign  of  the  Unionist  Government,  but  we 
fancy  that  its  present  feeling  must  be  one  of  amuse- 
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ment.  Quebec  is  no  longer  branded  as  disloyal.  It  is 
the  sate  and  sane  province,  the  bulwark  ot  Canada 
against  Bolshevism  Investors  are  urged  to  put  their 
money  into  its  enterprises.  Hints  are  thrown  out  that 
French  Canadians  would  receive  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  present  Government.  Abuse  has  given  place  to 
flattery  A  member  of  Parliament  elected  by  the  most 
furious  appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion  now  talks  m 
honeyed  words  of  the  need  for  unity  and  harmony  in 
this  great  Dominion. 

Unity  and  harmony  we  all  desire.  For  those  who 
were  innocently  misled  by  these  infernal  appeals  to 
prejudice  and  hatred,  there  is  excuse,  and  Quebec  we 
are  sure  will  welcome  their  return  to  reason  and  kind- 
ness. But  it  is  equally  certain  that  Quebec  wants  no 
association  with  those  who  kindled  the  flames.  She 
distrusts  them  even  when  bearing  gifts.  She  regards 
them  as  false  guides,  as  men  who  are  not  fit  to  be  trust- 
ed with  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in  Canada.  -That 
is  not  revenge,  but  sound  political  instinct.  And  there 
ought  to  be  an  equal  distrust  of  fire-brands  ai\d  mischief 
makers  in  all  the  Provinces,  and  among  men  and  women 
of  all  races  and  faiths.  Fire-brands  and  mischief  mak- 
ers are  not  qualified  to  govern  or  to  make  laws  for  this 
country.     They  are  not  even  good  citizens. 

It  is  true  that  Quebec  is  a  steadying  influence  in 
Canada,  though  the  fire-brands  are  very  late  in  discov- 
ering that  truth.  When  men  talk  of  the  need  for  a 
"safe  and  sane"  party,  let  them  consider  the  claim  to 
that  title  which  can  be  justly  made  for  the  party  which 
enjoys  the  generous  support  of  Quebec.  The  French 
Canadian  is  by  nature  a  worker  and  a  lover  of  law  and 
order.  After  the  sorrow  and  anger  aroused  by  the 
anti-French  campaign  of  1917  had  in  some  measure  sub- 
sided, Quebec  consoled  itself  by  getting  down  to  work, 
enlarged  her  cultivated  areas,  increased  the  production 
of  her  factories,  and  aroused  general  admiration  by  her 
enterprise  and  enercry. 

The  French  Canadian  has  a  profound  admiration 
for  free  institutions,  and  is  a  firm  upholder  of  the  con- 
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stitution.  He  has  a  natural  turn  for  the  study  and 
discussion  of  constitutional  and  historical  subjects.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  in  this  respect  a  type  of  his  race. 
He  found  his  inspiration  largely  in  British  Liberalism 
and  in  the,  thoughts  oi  British  Liberals  from  Fox  to 
Gladstone  and  Asquith.  When  he  spoke  of  British 
Liberalism  his  words  fell  upon  fertile  soil^  and  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  French 
Canadian  people. 

We  need  that  steadying  influence,  that  regard  for 
free  institutions  and  constitutional  methods  in  these 
days  of  unrest  and  wandering  into  strange  paths.  We 
need  orderly  progress  and  evolution,  and  the  French 
Canadian  is  eager  to  march  along  that  road.  The  res- 
olution moved  by  Mr.  King  contains  our  marching  or- 
ders. It  is  a  clear  call  for  a  return  to  orderly,  consti- 
tutional methods.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  meet  with  a 
hearty  response  in  Quebec,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Can- 
ada. It  expresses  the  true  spirit  of  order  and  free- 
dom. It  affords  the  best  hope  of  a  restoration  of 
unity  and  harmony  in  Canada,  for  if  embodies  a  prin- 
ciple on  wtrich  alj  Canadians  can  agree. 

We  need  the  co-operation  of  French  Canadians  in 
Government.  The  practical  exclusion  of  French  Can- 
adians from  the  Ministry  is  not  so  much  an  injury  to 
Quebec  as  a  loss  to  Canada.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  the  race  that  gave  us  Lafontaine  and  Dorion, 
Cartier  and  Laurier,  and  that  today  sends  to  Parlia- 
ment some  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising  of  the 
younger  men  ,in  public  life.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  the  Maritime  Provinces  from  which  have  come 
some  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  Canada.  We  need 
a  Government  in  which  all  parts  of  Canada  will  be  fairly 
and  fully  represented,  a  real  Union  Government,  not 
the  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  which  now  unworthily 
bears  that  name.  The  Liberal  Party  can  give  the 
country  such  a  Government.  It  is  the  party  of  Union 
and  progress.  ^  It  is  the  party  of  the  open  mind,  of  free- 
dom f rom^  prejudice,  the  enemy  of  no  province,  class, 
race  or  faith.  It  can  give  the  relief  that  the  country 
so  sorely  needs  from  doubt  and  disunity  and  unrest 
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The  Political  Situation 

Parliament  meets  in  a  beautiful  new  building,  the 
work  of  a  poet  in  stone,  and  of  workmen  who  have 
caught  his  spirit.  All  the  surroundings  are  symbols 
and  promises  of  a  new  era  in  Canadian  public  lif e.  But 
when  we  turn  to  Parliament  and  the  Government  we 
find  the  signs,  not  of  a  new  life,  but  of  decay.  The  sit- 
uation reminds  us  of  that  of  the  early  days  of  1896. 
Seven  ministers,  led  by  the  present  Premier,  Sir  George 
Foster,  then  resigned,  declaring  that  they  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  leadership  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell. 
Time  for  a  Change. 

We  know  what  followed.  f  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell 
resigned,  and  the  Government  was  patched  up  under 
the  leadership  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  He  was  quali- 
fied, if  anybody  was,  to  pump  oxygen  into  the  worn-out 
lungs,  to  create  a  soul  " under  the  ribs  of  death.''  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  process  of  disintegration  had 
gone  too  far.  Tupper  fought  with  all  his  old  courage 
and  resourcefulness  but  he  was  beaten,  and  the  summer 
of  1896  saw  the  Laurier  Government  in  power.  Then, 
indeed,  Canada  felt  the  stirrings  of  new  life.  The  tariff 
was  revised  thoroughly  yet  with  care,  relieving  the  con- 
sumer, removing  clogs  on  industry,  establishing  the 
British  preference.  Not  only  agriculture,  but  manu- 
facturing industry  wrent  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
revenue  came  in  abundance,  surpluses  took  the  place  of 
deficits.  Immigrants  poured  in,  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  West,  which  had  long  gone  begging,  filled  up  with 
settlers,  new  towns  arose,  old  towns  grew  to  the  propor- 
tions of  cities.  An  immense  addition  was  made  to  the 
grain-raising  area  of  Canada,  and  the  West  took  its 
rightful  place  as  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world.  In 
the  decade  between  1901  and  1911,  the  increase  in  the 
population  of  Canada  was  about  as  great  as  in  the  pre- 
vious thirty  years.  It  was  Time  for  a  Change,  and 
the  Change  came  with  splendid  results.  It  is  Time  for 
a  Change  today. 

The  Crombling  Edifice  of  Power. 
Today  we  witness,  not  a  sudden  explosion  like  that 
of  1896,  but  a  gradual  crumbling  of  the  edifice  of  Gov- 
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ernment.  Minister  after  minister  Resigns ;  new  men 
fail  to  appear.  JS'ova  {Scotia,  .New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  are  without  a  representative  in  the  cab- 
inet, if  we  except  the  absent  Prime  Minister.  The  great- 
er portion  of  Quebec,  all  but  a  corner  of  Montreal,  is 
unrepresented  in  the  cabinet. 

Decay  Is  a  Reality. 

Sir  George  Poster  professes  to  be  unable  to  see  the 
signs  of  change  and  decay.  He  thinks,  or  says,  that 
when  Mr.  King  speaks  of  the  signs  of  disintegration, 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  If  you  believe  him, 
all  this  talk  of  a  crumbling  edifice  of  Government  is  a 
dream.  Well,  let  us  see.  Is  it  a  dream  that  Sir  Thomas 
White  has  resigned  from  the  Government?  Is  it  a 
dream  that  Mr.  Carvell  has  resigned?  Is  it  a  dream 
that  Mr.  Crerar  has  resigned?  Is  it  a  dream  that  Mr. 
Mewburn  has  resigned?  Is  it  a  dream  that  Mr.  Mac- 
lean has  resigned?  Is  it  a  dream  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister is  absent?  Is  it  a  dream  that  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  are  almost  without  representation 
in  the  cabinet?    All  these  are  pretty  substantial  facts. 

Again  it  is  no  dream  that  there  is  widespread  dis- 
content among  Conservatives  and  friends  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  no  dream  that  the  Montreal  Gazette 
declares  that  the  Union  Party  has  not  reunited;  that  it 
has  outlived  its  usefulness;  that  a  leaderless  ministry, 
destiute  of  policy,  must  be  the  despair  of  its  friends; 
that  futile  efforts  at  permanent  coalition  have  been 
made  and  minister  after  minister  has  dropped  out  until 
the  situation  has  become  difficult  for  the  Government 
and  despondent  for  its  supporters.  It  is  no  dream  that 
the  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  says  that  Union  Government 
is  "a  Government  of  tinkers  and  jobbers,  a  Government 
of  second-hand  dealers,  their  energies  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  second-hand  theories  that  are  the  product  of 
the  diseased  brain  of  some  poor  unfortunate  uplifter." 
Whatever  Mr.  Rogers 9  faults  may  be,  he  is  no  dreamer, 
but  an  exceedingly  practical  man. 

A  Leap-Year  Wooing. 

Sir  Qeorge  is  not  unmindful  of  these  signs  of  dis- 
content.   He  offers  an  explanation.    The  Government 
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has  been  so  busy  in  good  works  that  it  has  had  no  time  to 
praise  or  defend  itself.  So  now  he  is  going  to  sing  the 
hymn  of  praise  himself.  If  nobody  else  will  praise 
the  ministers,  they  will  themselves  sing  the  chorus  of 
praise.  Hitherto  the  Government  has  been  like  a  wo- 
man endowed  with  all  virtues  and  charms,  but  whom 
nobody  loves.  But  this  is  leap-year,  and  so  the  lovely 
and  virtuous  lady  proposes  to  do  her  own  wooing,  and 
boldly  advertise  her  long-neglected  charms. 

Only  a  Remnant  of  Union  Government  Left. 

Sir  George  Foster  begins  with  a  record  of  the  good 
deeds  of  his  Government,  beginning  with  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  He  forgets  that  what  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  not  the  Union  Governmnt  of  1917,  but 
the  remnants  of  that  ministry  after  all  the  defections 
of  the  last  year.  To  begin  with,  more  than  three  years 
of  the  war  had  elapsed  when  the  Union  Government 
took  office.  All  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  great  Ca- 
nadian army  had  been  raised,  equipped  and  sent  to 
France.  But  even  if  we  give  some  credit  to  the  Union 
Government  formed  in  1917,  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  this  Government  no  longer  exists.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  surely  entitled  to  some  share  of  the  credit. 
He  is  absent.  The  Minister  of  Militia  is  surely  entitled 
to  some  share  of  the  credit.  Mr.  Mewburn  has  follow- 
ed Sir  Sam  Hughes  into  retirement.  As  Minister  of 
Finance,  Sir  Thomas  White  surely  had  some  share  in 
providing  the  financial  sinews  for  the  war.  He  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Maclean,  who  took  his  place  for  a  time 
as  Minister  of  Finance,  is  entitled  to  some  share  of  the 
credit  for  raising  money  for  the  war.  He  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Carvell,  as  Minister  of  Public  Works,  is  entitled  to 
his  share  of  credit.  He  has  resigned.  Agriculture 
played  a  great  part  in  feeding  our  armies  and  others. 
As  Minister  of  Agriculture  Mr.  Crerar  had  his  part  in 
this  work.     He  has  resigned. 

And  now  -Mr.  Foster,  representing  all  that  is 
left  of  Union  Government  after  all  these  defections, 
coollv  claims  for  that  remnant  the  credit  for  all  the 
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work  of  the  Union  (Government ;  says  that  it  has  been  so 
busy  that  it  has  been  unable  to^advertise  its  good  deeds, 

but  that  henceforth  the  song  of  praise  will  be  heard. 

Union  Government's  Early  Advantages. 

But  is  the  picture  of  the  Union  Government  as  a 
virtuous,  but  helpless  Government  true?  Go  back  to 
the  time  of  its  formation  and  the  election  of  1917.  It 
armed  itsfclf  with  a  War  Times  Election  Act  whch  its 
supporters  openly  boasted  would  be  the  death  of  the 
Liberals.  "Good-bye  Grits,"  they  said  jeeringly.  It 
was  an  act  that  Mr.  Maclean,  until  a  few  days  $go  a 
member  of  the  Union  Government,  denounced  as  a  blot 
upon  the  history  of  Canada.  It  armed  itself  with  a 
Military  Voters  Act  wThich  enabled  it  to  manipulate  sol- 
diers' votes  and  apply  them  in  bundles  in  whatever  con- 
stituencies /the  Government  needed  them.  It  had  in 
Ontario  and  some  other  provinces  practically  the  whole 
press  on  its  side.  It  had  ample  fund-  for  well 
displayed  advertisements  of  the  Union  Publicity  Com- 
mittee and  for  flaming  posters  on  the  wall-.  It  had 
the  pulpit  on  its  side,  preaching  on  texts  supplied  by 
the  Government.  No  Government  ever  began  life 
with  more  advantages,  with  less'  opposition  and  more 
support. 

Support  Has  Fallen  Away. 

And  yet  in  little  more  than  two  years  we  find  this 
same  Government  complaining:  bitterly  that  its  support 
has  fallen  away.  The  press  no  longer  sings  it  praises, 
but  is  hostile  or  critical.  The  Conservative  Montreal 
Gazette  is  as  severe  as  the  Toronto  Globe,  whose  article 
we  quoted  some  time  ago.  The  pulpit  is  silent.  Con- 
servatives like  the  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  are  openly  hos- 
tile, and  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party 
there  is  coldness  and  there  is  discontent.  Minister 
after  minister  resigns.  There  are  all  the  signs  of 
weakness  and  decay.  Surely  all  this  means  only  one 
thing— the  Union  Government  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  or  it  has  outlived  whatever  usefulness  it  had. 
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For  a  Canadian  Naval  Service 

Admiral  Jellicoe,  after  examining  the  problem  of 
naval  defence  in  Canada,  recommended  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Canadian  naval  service.  Thus  after  eleven 
years,  and  after  the  experience  gained  by  a  world-war,  a 
great  naval  expert  comes  to  practically  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  that  arrived  at  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1909, 
unanimously  and  by  the  agreement  of  the  two  political 
parties.     This  is  the  resolution: — 

"This  House  fully  recognizes  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada,  as  they  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
to  assume  in  larger  measure  the  responsibilities  of  na- 
tional defence. 

"The  House  is  of  opinion  that  under  the  present 
constitutional  relation  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  self-governing  Dominions,  the  payment  of  reg- 
ular and  periodical  contributions  to  the  Imperial  Treas- 
ury for  naval  and  military  purposes  would  not,  so  far 
as  Canada  is  concerned,  be  the  most  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  defence. 

"The  House  will  cordially  approve  of  any  neces- 
sary expenditure  designed  to  promote  the  speedy  or- 
ganization of  a  Canadian  naval  service  in  co-operation 
with  and  in  close  relation  to  the  Imperial  navy,  along 
lines  suggested  by  the  Admiralty  at  the  last  Imperial 
Conference,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  view  that 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain  is  essential  to  the  secur- 
ity of  commerce,  the  safety  of  the  Empire  and  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

"The  House  expresses  its  firm  conviction  that 
whenever  the  need  arises  the  Canadian  people  will  be 
found  ready  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  is 
required  to  give  to  the  Imperial  authorities  the  most 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  Em- 
loyal  and  hearty  co-operation  in  every  movement  for 
pire." 

But  the  Conservatives  who  agreed  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  whose  leaders  helped  to  frame  it,  soon  repent- 
ed of  their  brief  moment  of  unity  upon  a  great  national 
question.    XTnity  did  not  suit  their  political  aims.  Po- 
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litical  exigencies  required  that  the  Laurier  Govern- 
ment should  be  attacked  upon  one  ground  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  and  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ground 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  So  in  Ontario,  the  naval, 
policy  of  the  Laurier  Government,  to  which  the  Conser- 
vative opposition  had  agreed,was  denounced  as  a  scheme 
for  separating  Canada  from  the  British  Empire.  In 
Quebec  the  same  policy  to  which  the  Conservative  op- 
position had  agreed,  was  denounced  as  a  British-Imper- 
ial i)lan  for  dragging  Canadians  into  the  navy  to  be 
slaughtered  in  British  wars.  Never  mind  consistency. 
Never  mind  patriotism.  Anything  to  beat  Laurier. 
An  ,anti-French  and  anti-Catholic  campaign  was  carried 
on  in  Ontario,  and  an  anti-British  campaign  in  Quebec. 
An  alliance  was  formed  between  Conservatives  and  Na- 
tionalists. Everything  was  done  to  fan  the  flames  of 
prejudice  and  passion  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  to 
widen  the  cleavage  hetween  the  two  provinces  and  the 
two  races. 

Had  the  Borden  Government,  instead  of  playing 
politics  with  the  navy,  carried  out  the  policy  agreed  up- 
on in  1909  by  both  parties,  the  Canadian  navy  might 
have  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  great  war.  Some- 
thing was  done,  and  for  this  the  Government  has  claim- 
ed credit.  But  ten  times  as  much  mio;ht  have  been 
done  if  patriotism  ha  dnot  been  thrust  aside  for  the  sake 
of  politics. 

After  much  hesitation  Mr.  Ballantyne  has  made  the 
following  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Government: — 

"The  Government  has  had  under  consideration  for 
some  time  the  question  of  he  naval  defence  of  (Canada 
and  the  suggestions  of  Admiral  Viscount  Jellicoe  in 
reference  thereto. 

"In  view  of  Canada's  heavy  financial  commitments 
and  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  not  yet  decided 
on  her  permanent  naval  policy,  and  of  the  approaching 
Imperial  Conference  at  which  the  question  of  her  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire  will  come  up  for  discussion  be- 
tween the  home  Government  and  the  overseas  Domin- 
ions, it  has  been  decided  to  defer  in  the  meantime  ac- 
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tion  in  regard  to  the  adopton  of  a  permanent  naval  pol- 
icy for  Canada. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  carry  on  the  Cana- 
dian Naval  Service  along  pre-war  lines,  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  Great  Britain  of  one  light  cruiser 
and  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  to  take  Ijhe  place  of 
the  present  obsolete  and  useless  traning  ships,  the  Ni- 
che' and  'Rainbow.'  The  Minister  of  Naval  Service,  in 
order  to  be  free  to  thoroughly  reorganize  and  place  the 
present  service  on  an  economical  and  efficient  basis,  has 
issued  orders  for  the  demobilization  of  all  officers  and 
naval  ratings,  and  for  the  discontinuance  of  civilian 
help  at  headquarters  and  at  the  naval  dockyards  in  Es- 
quimau It  rid  Halifax.  The  Canadian  officers  who 
are  in  the  Imperial  fleet,  and  who  are  now  being  paid 
by  the  Canadian  Government  Will  be  recalled  and  plac- 
ed on  duty  with  the  Canadian  naval  service.  The  naval 
college  will  also  be  continued.  After  reorganization 
has  been  completed,  only  those  officers  and  other  ratings 
and  civilians  will  be  taken  on  who  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  possess  the  qualifications  desired/' 

It  was  added  that  Admiral  Kingsmill  had  resigned 
his  position  as  Director  of  the  Canadian  Naval  Service, 
and  a  kimore  junior  officer"  will  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  "the  smaller  temporary  force  now  proposed.' ' 
There  is  no  doubt  ,that  the  Government  and 
its  friends  are  completely  at  sea  on  the  matter,  and  Mr. 
Ballantyne's  statement  bears  every  evidence  of  conflict 
of  opinion  and  compromise. 


Ministers  Living  in  the  Past 

The  present  position  is  that  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment was  formed  in  1917  for  a  special  purpose,  and  has 
now  no  further  mandate  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  This  position  is  supported  by  declarations 
made  by  Ministers  at  the  time.  Mr.  Calder,  for  in- 
stance, said  at  Winnipeg: — 

"It  was  on  that  understanding  they  had  come  in. 
He  was  not  deserting  Liberalism,  nor  the  principle  for 
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which  Liberalism  stands.  They  were  not  absorbed 
nor  submerged  by  the  Conservative  party.  They  had 
simpJy  consented  to  Union  lor  the  purpose  of  this  war, 
and  reserved  their  views  and  opinions  outside  o£  the 
war.  Union  had  been  achieved  only  by  each  side 
agreeing  to  sink  for  the  time  being  purely  domestic 
problems.' 7  \ 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  spoke  at  the  same 
meeting,  and  said,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Globe: 

"  No  man  or  woman  is  asked  to  reverse  or  abnegate 
convictions  on  fiscal  or  other  subjects.  The  accepted 
basis  of  Hmicm  was  the  only  basis  on  which  Union  was 
possible  under  present  conditions,  and  our  appeal  is 
that  the  people  of  Canada  unite  on  the  same  basis  on 
which  the  members  of  the  Government  have  united,  and 
get  behind  this  union  and4  stay  behind  it  until  if  achieves 
its  end." 

Mr.  Carvell,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
spoke  at  Sarnia  during  the  campaign.     He  said: — 

"This  Government  is  formed  for  a  definite  purpose 
and  for  a  definite  period.  I  am  in  it  as  a  Liberal  for 
that  purpose  and  for  that  period,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  intend  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  me. 

"I  am  in  the  Government  to  do  what  I  can  toward 
winning  the  war.  I  went  in  freely,  and  if  there  are 
things  happen  of  which  I  cannot  approve  I  can  get  out 
just  as  easy.  This  is  not  a  Conservative  Government; 
it  is  not  a  Liberal  Government.  This  is  a- war  Govern- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  this 
country  in  ,a  non-partisan  way  until  the  war  is  won. 
After  demobilization  the  contract  is  concluded,  and  each 
man  can  take  the  course  he  thinks  best." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  utterances,  in  view  of 
recent  events,  was  that  of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  He  said  at  Hamilton  in  Nov- 
ember:— 

"I  prefer  to  take  my  Liberalism  and  my  patriotism 
at  this  juncture  from  men  like  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  in 
Nova  Scotia,  or  men  like  Mr.  Fred.  Pardee  in  Ontario, 
together  with  every  Liberal  Provincial  Prime  Minister 
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save  one  in  Canada,  rather  than  take  it  from  Bourassa, 
Lavergne,  Lemieux  and  company." 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  all  the  men  in  whom 
Mr.  Ballantyne  put  his  trust  are  now  on  the  Liberal 
side.  As  Mr.  Ernest  Lapointe  said  in  the  House 
-r-"I  should  like  to  ask  my  hon.  friend  from 
whom  he  takes  his  Liberalism  today?  He  does  not 
seem  to  take  it  from  my  distinguished  friend,  the  hon. 
member  from  Shelburne  and  Queen's  (Mr.  Fielding). 
He  does  not  seem  to  take  it  from  my  esteemed  desk- 
mate,  hon.  member  for  Lambton  (Mr.  Pardee).  Sure 
ly  he  does  not  take  it  from  the  nine  provincial  Premiers 
who  are  supporters  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Prom  whom  does  he  take  it?  Perhaps  from  the  Min-  ■ 
ister  of  the  Interior  (Mr.  Meighen),  whose  brand  of 
Liberalism  I  do  not  trust  very  much." 

What  the  Ministers  who  form  the  remnant  of 
Union  Government  do  not  appreciate  is  that  conditions 
have  completely  changed  since  1917.  They  talk  about 
the  Government  with  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  re- 
signation of  several  of  its  most  important  members.They 
talk  about  the  overwhelming  majorities  they  received 
at  the  polls,  forgetting  how  those  majorities  have  melt- 
ed away  in  bye-elections.  They  are  living  in  the  past, 
blind  to  the  present,  and  to  the  many  signs  that  public 
opinion  has  turned  against  them. 

White  and  (he  Liberal  Unionists 

Nobody  denies  Sir  Thomas  White's  cleverness,  or 
his  ability  to  make  out  as  good  a  defence  as  possible 
for  a  Government  that  sorely  needs  defence.  The 
eagerness  of  the  poor  decrepit  concern  to  grasp  at  such 
shows  of  comfort  and  consolation  is  pathetic. 

What  is  really  important  in  Sir  Thomas  White 's 
—  speech  is  his  declaration  of  policy.  He  denounces  third 
parties  such  as  the  United  Farmers;  says  that  they  are 
not  long-lived,  and  are  not  in  keeping  with  our  eonsti- 
taional  system.  Not  only  so,  but  he  delivers  some- 
thing like  a  death  blow  to  Unionism.     He  says: — 

"I  say  this  to  the  Government  and  to  the  members 
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on  this  side  of  the  house,  if  {Sir  Robert  Borden  will 
form  a  JMational  Liberal-Conservative  party,  consist- 
ing of  the  old  Conservative  party,  and  or  the  members 
ot  the  Liberal  party  who  joined  him  in  that  great  issue, 
and  who  think  alike  on  national,  including  fiscal  ques- 
tions, he  will  sweep  the  country. " 

Consequently  there  is  not  so  much  .comfort  and 
consolation  as  the  friends  of  the  Government  imagine. 
In  one  part  of  his  speech,  Sir  Thomas  says  that  Union 
Government  has  a  right  to  prolong  its  own  life  and  that 
of  Parliament.  In  another  part  which  we  have  quot- 
ed, he  practically  advocates  the  formation  of  quite  a 
new  kind  of  Government,  or  a  restoration  of  such  a 
Government  as  held  power  from  1911  to  1917 — a  purely 
Tory  concern.  Liberals,  it  is  true,  are  invited  to  sup- 
port it.  But  they  are  to  play  a  humble  and  subordin- 
ate part,  as  supporters  of  a  Conservative  a  dministra- 
tion pledged  ,to  a  Conservative  policy. 

This  is  not  the  understanding  on  which  Union  Gov- 
ernment was  formed.  It  is  a  direct  violation  of  that 
agreement,  From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that 
Goyernment  to  the  election  of  1917,  tjo  poij  vas  more 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  its  friends  than  this — that  it 
was  not  the  old  Tory  concern,  but  a  new  Government, 
composed  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  of  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives. Its  Liberal  members  protested  that  they 
were  Liberals  still,  and  would  always  be  Liberals.  Mr. 
Carvell  was  emphatic  on  this  point  !!<•  Kas  left  the 
Government,  and  so  has  maintained  his  position.  But 
he  was  no  more  emphatic  than  Mr.  Calder,  who  still 
remains  one  of  the  props  of  the  tottering  edifice.  Mr. 
Calder  said — "I  want  all  my  friends  to  understand  that 
I  am  not  deserting  Liberalism,  nor  the  principles  for 
which  Liberalism  stands.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so, 
and  I  could  not  do  so  if  I  tried,  for  it  is  a  part  of  myself, 
and  I  intend  to  stick  to  it  as  long  as  I  live.  We  are 
not  absorbed  by  the  Conservative  party.  We  are  not 
submerged,  so  to  speak.  We  simply  consented  to  unite 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  war,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  time  being  to  sink  our  differences  in  so  far 
as  manv  domestic  and  local  problems  are  concerned. 
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Just  imagine  what  would  happen  if  Mr.  Crerar  sat 
down  with  Sir  Thomas  White  to  try  to  get  together  on 
the  tariff." 

Well,  Mr.  Crerar  has  broken  with  Union  Govern- 
ment. But  Mr.  Calder  still  remains.  And  Sir  Thomas 
White  in  effect  tells  him  that  he  can  stay  there  only  on 
condition  that  he  shall  desert  his  Liberalism,  which  he 
said  he  would  never  do;  that  he  shall  be  absorbed,  which 
he  said  never  would  be;  that  he  shall  be  submerged, 
which  he  said  he  never  would  be. 

Mr.  Calder  was  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  the  Wes- 
tern Liberals  over  to  support  union  Government.  Sir 
Thomas  White's  notice  is  given  to  them,  too,  as  well  as 
to  members  of  the  Farmers '  Organization.  They  must 
accept  Toryism  and  a  tory  tariff,  or  be  read  out  of  the 
ranks  of  Unionism.  The  Jories  have  used  them,  and 
now  they  are  done  with  them.  Sir  Thomas  is  willing 
to  let  them  go,  because  he  has  in  mind  a  new  alliance, 
or  rather  an  old  alliance  of  Toryism  with  Privilege.  As 
to  those  Liberal-Unionists  who  choose  to  remain  sup- 
porters of  the  Government,  theirs  is  to  be  the  humble 
part  of  being  absorbed,  of  being  submerged,  of  play- 
ing a  subordinate  part  in  the  revival  of  old-time  Tory- 
ism. The  part  cast  for  them  is  that  of  Uriah  Heep,  the 
immortal  type  of  humbleness.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  them  will  refuse  to  play  the  part,  What  will 
Mr.  Calder  do? 


Liberals  Musi  Be  Ready 

Under  the  title,  "Back  to  Party  Lines,' '  the  To- 
•  ronto  Globe  says  that  the  pretence  that  the  Government 
at  Ottawa  is  a  Unionist  administration  must  be  aban- 
doned. Liberals  who  formerly  supported  it  cannot  de- 
ceive themselves  with  the  pretence  that  its  fiscal  and 
other  policies  will  be  modified.  If  they  continue  to 
support  it  they  must  do  so  as  Conservatives.  All  over 
the  country,  it  says,  Conservatives  are  ignoring  their 
allies,  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and  are  insisting  upon  a 
return  to  the  old  Conservative  organization.  That  or- 
ganization remained  inactive  only  because  of  the  neces- 
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sity  of  continuing  the  pretence  of  Union  Government 
after  the  reality  had  ceased.  The  most  powerful  Con- 
servative machine  in  the  Dominion — the  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Toronto — has  abandoned  the  Unionist  camou- 
flage.   Its  resolution  declares: — 

"That  in  the  opinion  of* this  Association  the  time 
has  now  arrived  to  return  to  party  lines,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther suggested  that  the  Liberal  Conservative  party  pro- 
ceed to  re-organize  on  a  broad  patriotic  national  basis 
without  delay." 

The  Globe  predicts  that  only  a  corporal 's  guard  of 
the  great  body  of  Liberals  who  asked  for  Unionist  can- 
didates in  the  general  election  of  1917  in  Ontario  and 
the  West  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Conservative 
party  organization.  This  is  true.  But  Liberals  must 
go  farther  than  a  mere  refusal  to  be  absorbed  by  Con- 
servatism. They  have  their  own  part  to  play.  If  / 
Unionism  has  ceased  to  exist,  if  the  Conservative  party 
recognizes  that  and  resumes  its  partisan  activities,  a 
challenge  is  thrown  out  that  Liberals  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made.  A  repre- 
sentative convention  has  been  held.  It  has  adopted  a 
comprehensive  and  progressive  platform.  It  has  chos- 
en in  a  free,  democratic  way,  an  able  and  energetic 
leader.  The  parliamentary  Liberal  group  is  united,  and 
its  spirit  is  like  that  of  the  group  which  overthrew  the 
Conservative  Government  in  1896.  The  Government 
majority  against  Mr.  King's  amendment  was  only  34. 
The  Parliamentary  Companion  (page  240)  says  that  the 
Government  majority  in  the  general  election  of  1917 
was  71.  In  a  little  more  than  two  years  the  majority 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half. 

All  signs  indicate  the  fall  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. The  delay  in  holding  the  election  is  merely 
another  sign  of  weakness  and  fear.  It  is%  the  duty  of 
Liberals  everywhere  to  prepare  for  the  coming  change, 
and  to  make  sure  that  their  voice  is  heard,  and  that  they 
wit]  play  their  part  in  the  great  events  that  are  at  hand. 
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Popular  Demand  lor  An  Election 

Mr.  King  has  declared  that  the  demand  for  i\  gen- 
eral ejection  will  now  be  transferred  from  Parliament 
to  the  country.  A  general  election,  as  the  amendment 
aays,  is  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  uncertainty  and  un- 
atabiilty  which  now  prevailed  at  Ottawa,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  of 
Canada  that  such  an  election  should  be  held  without 
delay. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  in  the  House  was  voted 
down.  The  Government  desires  to  cling  to  office,  and 
a  good  many  of  its  supporters  are  afraid  to  meet  the 
people.  They  know  they  cannot  be  re-elected,  so  they 
prefer  to  stick  to  their  seats  in  the  House  as  long  as 
they  can.  But  some  of  those  who  formerly  supported 
the  Government  voted  for  Mr.  King's  amendment.  The 
country  is  with  the  minority  in  the  House. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  demand  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  elections 
of  1917.  Even  if  that  victory  had  not  been  obtained  by 
unfair,  undemocratic  and  tyrannical  methods,  the  con- 
ditions have  changed  since  1917.  The  Union  Govern- 
ment is  a  Union  Government  no  longer.  It  has  lost 
its  Minister  of  Finance,  its  Minister  of  Militia,  and  oth- 
ers of  its  most  important  members.  Even  in  1917  it 
had  practically  no  representative  from  Quebec,  and  to- 
day the  conditions  are  worse.  With  the  single  excep- 
ton  of  the  absent  Prime  Minister,  it  has  no  representa- 
tive from  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  a  " Union' '  Government  which  bears  all  the  marks 
of  disunion,  and  which  by  its  composition  violates  the 
principles  of  Canadian  unity. 

The  majority  n  the  House  has  dwindled  down  to 
34,  which  is  certainly  anything  but  overwhelming.  The 
bye-elections  show  a  steady  and  rapid  decline  in  the 
strength  of  the  Government.  The  support  of  the  press, 
which  was  so  strong  an  element  in  the  victory  won  in 
1917,  is  falling  away  from  the  Government.  The  To- 
ronto Globe,  which  did  so  much  to  return  the  Govern- 
ment to  power,  says:  " There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
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the  electors  of  the  Dominion  were  they  in  a  position  to 
do  so,  would  endorse  overwhelmingly  Mr.  King's 
amendment  to  the  Address  calling  for  a  general  eec- 
tion."  It  goes  on:  "Mr.  King's  amendment  will  help 
to  clarify  the  situation.  The  Government  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  hanging  on  to  office  in  default  of  doing 
anything  better.  It  can  do  so  only  with  the  aid  of  Lib- 
eral Unionist  supporters  who  know  how  unpopular  the 
policy  of  drift  is  and  how  increasingly  unpopular  it  is 
certain  to  become."  The  country,  says  the  Globe,  will 
not  emerge  from  the  condition  of  "  uncertainty  and  Tin- 
stability"  of  which  Mr.  King  speaks  until  a  geenral 
election  places  a  Government  in  power  that  can  speak 
with  confidence  and  act  with  authority  as  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  will  of  the  electorate. 

Sir  Thomas  White  speaks  of  the  turmoil  into  which 
a  general  election  would  plunge  the  country.  This 
argument  might  be  good  if  there  were  content  in  the 
country  jiow,  and  a  strong  and  united  Government  in 
power.  Exactly  the  opposite  condition  prevails.  The 
people  see  only  the  remnant  of  a  Government,  with~st 
large  section  *of  the  country  wholly  without  representa- 
tion. There  is  discontent  everywhere.  Old  parties 
and  new  parties  unite  in  declaring  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  Government  has  gone.  The  machinery  of  the 
constitution  creaks  and  groans  because  the  conditions 
of  responsible  Government  are  not  fulfilled. 

Why  should  a  general  election  be  dreaded  as  an 
occasion  of  6  6  turmoil  ?"  A  general  election  is  not  a 
rebellion.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  peaceful,  orderly 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  the 
people  have  spoken,  it  is  the  duty  of  Ministers,  as  ser- 
vants of  the  people,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  people. 
"Turmoil"  is  the  natural  result  of  disobeying  the  peo- 
ple's voice.  Disorder  prevails  where  the  Government 
and  Parliament  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  people.  A 
Government  that  persists  in  clinging  to  power  after  it 
has  received  plain  notice  to  quit  is  itself  disloyal  and 
rebellious,  an  unlawful  usurper,  an  unwelcome  guest. 

It  is  given  out  that  a  party  caucus  has  declared 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  hanging  on.    The  country  is 
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greater  than  the  caucus.  The  country  will  not  wait, 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  wait,  while  the  party  house  is 
being  patched  and  painted  and  a  new  sign  hung  over 
the  door. 


The  Light  is  Spreading 

During  the  debate  on  the  approval  of  the  Bulgarian 
treaty  the  question  of  Canada's  national  status  was  dis- 
cussed. Hon.  Mackenzie  King,  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, said: — 

' 'Perhaps  it  would.be  more  in  accord  with  the  sta- 
tus which  Canada  has  as  a  self-governing  dominion  or 
nation  within  the  British  Empire  if,  instead  of  present- 
ing an  address  to  His  Majesty  to  ask  His  Majesty's  con- 
sent to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  amend- 
ing the  British  North  America  Act  in  the  two  particu- 
lars mentioned,  the  Govenrment  should  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  an  address  being  presented  to  His  Majesty 
to  have  powers  given  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  sub- 
ject to  the  concurrence  of  the  several  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  Canada  in  such 
particulars  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  confer- 
ence between  the  provincial  and  federal  authorities  and 
approved  by  this  Parliament  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
different  provinces.'' 

Mr.  Doherty,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  said  that  he 
heartily  agreed  with  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  In 
fact,  he  claimed  to  have  thought  of  the  idea  first,  and 
to  have  discussed  it  with  the  Attorneys-General  of  the 
Provinces,  and  he  suggested,  quite  good-naturedly,  that 
it  might  have  come  to  Mr.  King  in  that  way.  Dr.  Be- 
land  disposed  of  that  by  interjecting  the  remark,  "The 
Leader  of  the  Oppostiion  spoke  to  me  about  it  last  year." 

Well,  let  that  pass.  Let  it  be  agreed  that  the 
minds  of  men  on  both  sides  have  been  running  in  the 
same  channel.  The  interesting  fact  is  that  the  Conser 
vative  party,  which  was  formerly  rather  afraid  of  Can- 
tdianism,  is  now  trying  to  prove  that  it  is  the  champion 
of  the  "national  status,"  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  cen- 
tralization. 
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Franchise  Act  Must  Be  Fair 

Mr.  Guthrie,  Minister  of  Militia  and  Acting  Solici- 
tor-General, declares  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  Fran- 
chise Bill  is  first,  to  fix  a  uniform  franchise  throughout 
the  Dominion;  second,  to  provide  a  uniform  method  for 
the  preparation  of  a  voters'  list;  third,  to  provide  a  sim- 
ple and  satisfactory  method  of  conducting  elections. 

The  requirements  will  be  British  citizenship,  resi- 
dence in  Canada  for  one  year,  and  in  the  particular  con- 
stituency for  two  months,  and  the  attainment  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  These  requirements  are  for  men 
and  women  alike. 

Existing  lists  authorized  for  use  in  Provincial  elec- 
tions, will  be  used,  if  not  more  than  a  year  old,  or  if 
more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  between  the  issue  of  such 
.lists  and  the  issue  of  a  writ  for  Dominion  elections. 
Where  the  lists  are  more  than  a  year  old  they  will  still 
be  used  as  a  basis,  but  provision  is  made  for  adding 
names.  Where  there  are  no  provincial  lists,  there  will 
be  a  system  of  registration  and  enumeration. 

The  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery  will 
be  abolished,  and  a  General  Electoral  Officer  will  be  ap- 
pointed. He  is  called  a  Parliamentary  Counsel  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  tenure  of  office  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Judge  of  a  Superior  Court.  Such  a 
judge  can  be  removed  only  upon  an  address  from  Par- 
liament. It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  he 
Government  is  asking  for  an  amendment  to  the  British 
North  America  Act  giving  the  government  power  to  re- 
move a  judge  upon  a  report  made  by  a  commission  of 
judges  that  he  is*unfitted  to  discharge  his  duties.  This 
is  an  innovation  that  needs  to  be  carefully  watched.  It 
is  taking  away  power  from  Parliament  and  giving  it  to 
the  Government.  We  ought  to  be  moving  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  lessening  the  power  of  Government,  and 
increasing  the  independence  of  Parliament. 

In  an  election  every  official,  not  only  the  chief ,  but 
every  one  of  the  thousands  who  will  work  the  electoral 
machinery,  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  ser- 
vant, not  of  the  Government,  but  of  Parliament  and 
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the  people;  not  of  one  party  but  of  all  parties  and  men 
and  women  of  all  shades  of  thought.  He  should  do 
his  work  in  the  same  Spirit  as  an  upright  judge  or  jury- 
man. And  it  might  be  well  to  insert  a  declaration  to 
that  effect  in  all  the  instructions  given  to  officials,  so 
that  they  may  be  imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  the  duties 
they  are  to  perform  and  of  their  own  independence. 

it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  our  system  that  a  Gov- 
ernment has  too  much  power  over  elections.  In  an 
election  a  Government  is  on  its  trial,  and  ought  to  have 
no  more  power  over  the  proceeding  than  th  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  an  action  at  law.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
realize  this  ideal,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
come  as  near  it  as  possible.  This  should  be  kept  in 
view  during  all  the  discussion  which  will  take  place 
d  i  ng  the  various  stages  of  the  bill.  Fair  play  for  all 
parties,  fair  play  for  all  the  men  and  women  of  Canada, 
should  be  the  aim  of^Parliament. 

Farming  and  Other  Basic 
Industries. 

The  Tariff  plank  in  the  Liberal  Platform  calls  for 
substantial  reductions  in  the  tariff  for  two  purposes — 
first,  diminishing  the  very  high  cost  of  living,  which 
presses  so  heavily  on  most  of  the  people,  and  second, 
reducing  the  costs  of  the  industries  of  production  based 
on  the  natural  reources  of  the  Dominion,  the  vigorous 
development  of  which  is  essential  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

Canada  is  a  country  whose  natural  resources  are 
fee  basis,  or  can  be  made  the  basis,  of  great  producing 
industries.  It  has  fertile  lands  only  a  small  proportion 
of  which  have  been  taken  up;  its  agricultural  produc- 
ts rm.  oTPat  as  it  is,  is  onlv  in  its  infancy.  It  has  mag- 
nificent water  power,  rich  deposits  of  coal,  the  largest 
nickle  mines  in  the  world,  and  other  minerals  available 
for  manufacturing  industries,  arid  its  forests  give  pro- 
mise of  extensive  industrial  development. . 

These    industries,  based  upon  natural  resources, 
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are  of  the  highest  importance.  If  they  thrive  it  is  like- 
ly that  others  will  thrive.  To  a  large  extent  the  present 
tariff  imposes 'burdens  upon  them  instead  of  helping 
them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ^suppose  that  industry  can  be 
helped  by  merely  piling  on  high  customs  duties.  Relief 
from  excessive  tariff  burdens  is  as  essential  for  the  pro- 
ducer as  for  the  consumer. 

Farming  is  not  our  only  basic  industry,  but  it  is 
the  most  important  of  all,  and  unless  it  prospers  the 
country  cannot  prosper.  The  Liberal  Tariff  policy  is 
framed  with  full  recognition  of  that  fact.  But  the  plat- 
form does  not  stop  there.  It  contains  a  resolution  de- 
voted to  other  matters  helpful  to  the  farmer,  it  is  worth 
while  to  produce  the  greater  part  of  it. 

4 '  In  the  interest  of  agricultural  production  and 
development  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  co-operation 
and  induce  greater  investment  in  farming;  therefore, 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  utilize  the  national  credit* 
4o  assist  co-operative  Agricultural  Credit  Associations 
to  provide  capital  for  agriculture  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates. 

4 4  With  the  object  of  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  waste  and  expense 
in  handling  food  products  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer, it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  principle  and  sys- 
tem of  Canadian  Government  Elevators  and  to  provide 
interior  and  terminal  cold  storage  warehouses  equipped 
for  the  assembling,  assorting,  preparing,  storing  and 
grading  of  food  products  in  order  that  co-operative  or- 
ganizations and  others  may  have  available  to  them  re- 
liable, modern  equipment  for  the  distribution  of  farm 
products  in^  superior  condition  and  at  lessened  cost 
either  for  domestic  consumption  or  for  export.  And 
that  cold  storage  transportation  facilites  should  be 
provided,  at  the  cost  of  operation,  for  the  shipment  of 
food  products  throughout  Canada  and  for  the  carrying 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  the  surplus  farm  products 
of  this  country  and  delivering  them  in  such  condition 
that  will  make  Canadian  foodstuffs  a  standard  of  quality 
for  the  world's  market. 
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"That,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  in  aid  of 
greater  production  on  the  land,  and  tor  the  conserva- 
tion of  tiie  soil  of  Canada,  it  is  expedient  ior  the  Gov- 
ernment to  arrange  for  the  distribution  ot  fertilizers 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost." 

Note  that  this  policy  is  intended  not  only  to  en- 
courage agriculture  but  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  cutting  out  waste  and  expense  in  handling  food 
products.  Here  it  is  recognized  that  the  farmers  inter- 
est is  identical  with  that  of  the  consumer. 

The  interest  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  farmer  is 
no  new  thing,  no  mere  vote  catching  .device,  for  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  the  Laurier  Administration  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  Hon.  Sydney 
Fisher,  himself  a  scientific  farmer,  rendered  valuable 
service  to  agriculture,  a  splendid  staff  of  experts  was 
built  up,  scientific  agriculture  was  encouraged,  assist- 
ance was  given  in  the  storing,  transportation  and  mar- 
geting  of  farm  products,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
practical  knowledge  wore  applied  to  this  great  industry. 
What  is  promised  today  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  what  was  performed  between  1896  and  1911. 

Women  and  Public  Affairs 

Women  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  a  full  share  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs  in  Canada.  That  is  to  say, 
they  will  have  a  voting  power  equal  to  that  of  men.  But 
voting  power  is  of  little  value  unless  rightly  used.  De- 
mocracy means  the  rule  of  the  people.  But  the  people 
cannot  rule  unless  the  people  think  for  themselves. 
The  mere  marking  of  a  cross  on  a  ballot  paper  amounts 
to  little  unless  it  is  the  effect  of  hard  thinking  and  the 
exercise  of  independent  judgement. 

;  The  trouble  with  many  electors  is  not  that  they  lack 
brain  power,  but  that  they  do  not  apply  their  brain 
power  to  public  affairs.  In  their  own  callings  they  will 
use  their  intellectual  faculties  in  hard,  patient  thought. 
But  they  seem  to  regard  public  affairs  as  the  business 
not  of  the  people,  but  of  a  certain  governing  class.  They 
do  not  study  them  day  by  day.  The  consequence  is  that 
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a  general  election  finds  them  unprepared.  Cunning  po- 
liticians know  this,  and  so,  when  the  election  campaign 
comes,  they  try  ;to  sweep  the  electors  off  their  feet  with 
some  appeal  to  prejudice  or  passion.  They  do  not  appeal 
to  reason,  they  act  upon  the  assumption  that  the  people 
are  not  informed  on  public  affairs,  and  wil  not  take  the 
trouble  to  think  for  themselves.  They  prefer  that  they 
should  not  think.  They  would  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  an  educated  electorate.  Now  it  happens  that  wtP" 
men  are  entering  the  political  field  just  at  a  time  when 
people  are  breaking  ,away  from  the  notion  of  having 
their  thinking  done  by  a  few.  There  is  now  the  promise 
of  a  real  democracy.  Just  think  what  this  means.  Say 
two  million  men  and  women,  each  studying  public  af- 
fair, thinking  patiently,  striving  earnestly  to  work  out 
some  idea  that  will  help  Canada.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  talk  of  developing  the  yresources  of  Canada.  That 
means,  as  the  phrase  is  generally  used,  developing 
farming  land,  forests,  mines,  wTater  power,  factories. 
All  very  well  in  its  way.  A  country  must  also  have  an 
intellect  and  a  soul.  The  greatest  of  all  natural  re- 
sources is  intellectual  and  spiritual  power.  To  develop 
that  power  is  the  chief  aim  of  democracy.  Democracy 
means  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  of  the  nation 
gathered  and  poured  into  a  great  national  treasury  of 
thought. 

That  is  where  we  need  the  help  of  the  women.  A 
party  should  not  ask  simply  for  women's  votes.  It 
should  ask  for  their  enthusiasm,  and  that  enthusiasm 
should  have  an  intelligent  basis  of  thought  and  sound 
iment.  In  the  traditions  of  Liberalism,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  there  is  much  that  is  inspiring, 
much  that  is  worthy  of  study.  But  Liberalism  cannot 
stand  still.  To  be  worthy  of  its  name  it  must  be  open- 
minded,  ready  to  receive  new  ideas.  It  needs  women's 
ideas.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  comparing  the 
woman's  mentality  with  that  of  tl^e  man.  What  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  there  is  a  difference  in  their 
experience  and  their  outlook  on  life.  In  the  old  days 
those  who  opposed  woman  suffrage  used  to  say  that 
"the  woman's  sphere  is  the  home."     That  was  not  a 
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sound  objection  lo  wuman  suffrage  ion  might  as 
well  say  4 ' Man's  sphere  is  his  workshop  or  his  place  ol 
business'— therefore  men  should  not  vote.  But  it  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  woman's  sphere  is  the  home. 
And  that  does  not  mean  that  she  should  keep  out  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  that  she  should  bring  to  bear  upon  pub- 
he  affairs  the  experience  which  she  gains  in  daily  life. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
man  knows  about  it  in  a  general  way.  He  knows  that 
his  salary  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  did  some  years  go.  He 
knows  that  he  must  give  his  wife  a  great  deal  more  for 
housekeeping  expenses,  x>r  do  without  articles  of  food 
that  used  to  be  regarded  as  necessities,  but  are  now 
classed  as  luxuries.  But  the  housewife  knows  all  the 
details.  She  knows  what  is  needed  in  the  home,  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  obtain  it  under  present  conditions. 
We  need  her  information,  we  need  her  advice. 

Again,  we  need  the  spirit  of  the  home  in  our  laws 
and  institutions.  We  want  the  attention  of  our  Min- 
isters and  law-makers  to  be  centred  upon  the  home. 
For  what,  after  all,  is  the  great  test  of  civilization?  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  factories  and  chimneys,  in  sky- 
scrapers where  money-making  businesses  are  carried 
on,  im  the  palaces  and  luxuries  enjoyed  by  a  few.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  homes  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people.  If  the  homes  are  p#or, 
squalid,  crowded,  lacking  comfort,  and  the  means  of 
health,  lacking  books  and  the  means  of  refinement,  that 
spells  a  failure  of  civilization.  If  the  workman  can- 
not afford  the  means  of  education  for  himself  and  his 
family,  that  spells  a  failure  of  civilization.  If  the 
people  do  not  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, that  spells  a  failure  of  civilization.  Civilization 
must  not  be  top-heavy,  or  it  will  fall.  It  must  be  broad 
— based  upon  the  millions  of  homes  where  men,  women 
and  children  live  a  full  lile,  where  they  have  scope  and 
freedom  to  develop  all  their  faculties. 

Women  know  the  home  better  than  even  the  home 
loving  man  can  do.  Women  can  help  to  solve  the  pro- 
blems of  the  home.  Liberalism  makes  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  women  not  merely  for  their  votes,  but  for  the 
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ideas  and  sentiments  that  will  help  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Liberalism,  and  of  the  sound  patriotism  that 
rests  upon  the  home  and  the  family. 


Finances  ol  Canada 

When  the  history  of  Canada's  participation  in  the 
war  is  completed  and  the  people  of  this  country  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  carefully  review  just  what  Can- 
ada has  done  and  what  the  cost  has  been,  the  electors 
will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  for  six  years,  from  1914  to 
1920,  under  the  Borden  administration  they  have  been 
living  in  an  unparalleled  orgy  of  borrowing  and  spend- 
ing. 

Money,  to  use  one  of  Sir  Thomas  White's  pet 
phrases,  has  been  spent  in  a  most  "  reckless  purblind 
and  wilfully  extravagant"  manner,  heretofore  absolute- 
ly unknown  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

During  these  six  years,  repeated  requests  were  made 
by  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament  and  others,  asking 
for  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of  Canada's  liabili- 
ties and  assets,  of  her  war  expenditures  and  of  her  ex- 
penditures on  capital  and  ordinary  accounts.  To  all  of 
these,  the  Government  replied  in  a  most  perfunctory 
manner.  It  is  true,  blue  books  containing  statements 
have  been  issued,  but  in  these  statements  thousands, 
yes  millions  of  dollars  of  expendtures  have  been  massed 
with  little  or  no  details  given.  Even  as  late  as  J anu- 
ary  1920,  the  Government's  statement  shows  that  Can- 
ada's national  debt  inreased  by  approximately  $62,000,- 
000.  The  only  explanation  given  by  the  Government  is 
that  something  between  $40,000,000  and  $50,000,000 
of  this  amount  is  a  settlement  of  a  claim  which  has  been 
hancrins:  fire  in  Great  Britain  for  some  time. 

Information  has  been  asked  on  various  occasions  as 
to  why  ordinarv  expenditures  in  Canada,  that  is  expen- 
ditures other  than  for  the  war,  have  increased  most 
alarmmdy  durinsr  the  five  years  of  war,  instead  of  de- 
creasing, as  promised,  and  the  onlv  replv  etfven'  bv  the 
members  of  the  Government  as  to  this  increase  was  that 
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sooner  or  later  some  member  of  the  Government  would 
deliver  a  long  oration  on  economy. 

Other  questions  were  asked  as  to  why  the  increase 
of  the  net  debt  of  Canada  from  1914  to  1919,  due,  we  are 
told,  to  war  expenditures,  has  been  greater,  as  shown  by 
the  blue  books,  than  the  cost  of  a  war  to  tCanada. 

It  has  also  been  asked  why  it  was  that  Canada's 
borrowings  since  1914  have  exceeded  the  total  cost  of 
the  war — both  of  which  questions  have  remained  unan- 
swered. 

Discrepancies  in  financial  statements  given  to  the 
country  by  members  and  officials  of  the  Government 
have  been  commented  upon,  and  no  satisfactory  explan- 
ations given  by  the  Government. 

For  instance,  speaking  before  the  Committee  on 
Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment,  on  October  the  8tk, 
1919  (see  evidence,  page  688),  Mr.  MacNeill,  Secretary 
of  the  Great  War  Veterans,  stated: — 

"The  fact  remains  that  we  have  three  sets  of 
financial  figures,  which,  in  many  details,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  consistent.  It  is  impossble  for  the  man 
who  is  not  a  financial  expert  to  reconcile  these  dis- 
crepancies.' ' 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  the  5tk, 
1919,  Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Finances,  when 
delivering  his  budget  speech,  gave  an  outlne  of  what 
Canada  would  expend  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20,  and 
mentioned  seven  items  which  would  make  a  Toicij.  ex- 
penditure  of  $740,000,000,  yet  the  concluding  words  of 
this  part  of  Sir  Thomas  White's  speech  were  as  fel- 
lows:— 

"The  entire  estimated  expenditure,  therefore, 
of  the  year  |1919-.0)  on  ordinary  account,  capital 
account,  and  for  demobilization  will  reach  the  large 
total  of  $620,000,000.' ' 
The  following  are  the  seven  items  stated  by  Sir 
Thomas  White,  in  his  budget  speech,  and  which,  if  to- 
talled, will  be  seen  amount  to  $740,000,000: — 

1.  Ordinary  Account    $270,000,000 

(Of  this  sum  $102,000,000  is  interest  on 
National  Debt,  $30,000,000  for  Pensions) 
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2.  War   300,000,000 

($92,000,000  of  this  is  for  War  Gratuity). 

3.  Expenditure  on  Capital  Account    50,000,000 

4.  Soldiers  Land  Settlement   25,000,000 

5.  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Co   35,000,000 

6.  Railway  Equipment  purposes   35,000,000 

7.  Housing  Scheme   25,000,000 

There  is  a  discrepancy  of  $120,000,000  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Another  discrepancy  which  Mr.  MacNeill  no  doubt 
referred  to  was  the  figure^  given  out  at  the  time  of  the 
floating  of  the  last  Victory  Loan.  Page  advertisements 
obviously  supplied  by  the  Government,  appeared  in, 
practically  every  paper  of  Canada,  setting  forth  how  the 
money  was  to  be  spent.  Summing  up  these  items,  it  is 
found  they  amount  to  609,100,000,  slightly  different 
from  the  figures  given  by  Sir  Thomas  White. 

The  third  set  of  official  figures  will  be  found  by  re- 
ferring to  a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Boville, 
Deputy-Minister  of  Finance,  and  given  oripctober  26th, 
1919,  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sol- 
diers' Civil  Re-establishment.  (For  a  complete  state- 
ment of  tliese  figures  see  the  final  report  of  the  Commitr 
tee  on  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment,  page  81).  Mr. 
Boville  went  into  some  details  as  to  the  expenditures 
Canada  would  be  asked  to  meet  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919-20.  on  what  may  be  called  Capital  Account  alone, 
that  is  for  the  demobilization  of  the  soldiers,  and  other 
expenses  in  connection  with  railways,  ship  building  and 
public  housing,  etc.,  and  pointed  out  that  Canada  would 
have  to  expend  $669,122,445  during  the  fiscal  year  1919- 
20  on  this  capital  expenditure  alone.  Add  to  this  the 
$270,000,000  which  Sir  Thomas  White  said  would  be 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  have  the  enormous  expenditure  of  $939,122,- 
445. 

Compare  this  with  the  statement  already  referred  to 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  White  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  $319,122,- 
445,  which  the  people  of  Canada  must  give  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The  Consolidated  Fund  Account  is  the  cash  box 
or  treasury  of  the  Government.  Out  of  this  account 
all  monies  are  paid,  and  are  classified  under  three  head- 
ings, namely: — 

(1)  Controllable    expenditures   for  the  ordinary 

running  expenses  of  the  country. 

(2)  Capital  expenditures,  which  includes  th«  pay- 
ment of  all  railroad  subsidies. 

(3)  All  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

Ordinary  Controllable  Expenditure  of  the  Country. 

When  the  Liberals  came  into  power  in  1896,  the 
expenditure  for  that  year  on  ordinary  account  was  $86,- 
949,142.03.  In  1910,  this  same  expenditure  had  in- 
creased to  $79,411,747.12;  which  brought  forth  the  state- 
ment from  Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  in  his  famous  manifesto 
of  1911:— 

The  increase  which  is  known  as  ordinary 
controllable  expenditures  of  from  36  millions 
in  1896  to  79  millions  in  1910,  is  proof  of  ex- 
travagance beyond  any  possible  defence,  and 
establishes  a  prima  facie  case  of  corruption. 

This  increase  of  expenditure,  which  Sir  Robert 
Borden  says  was  proof  of  corruption,  was  at  the  rate  of 
$4,000,000  a  year. 

Under  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  this 
ordinary  expenditure  has  increased  from  $87,774,198. 
32  in  1911,  to  $232,731,382.98  in  1918  (see  Public  Ac- 
counts, 1919,  page  24),  or  at  the  rate  of  $18,000,000  a 
year  for  the  past  eight  years. 

The  contrasts  of  the  two  periods  are: — 

(a)  Under  Liberal  rule,  1896  to  1910,  the  increase 
per  year  was   $4,000,000 

(b)  Under  the  Borden  Administration,  1911  to 
1918,  the  annual  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  $18,000,000 

In  other  words,  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  Can- 
aga  in  1911  were  $11.70  per  capita  per  annum,  while  in 
1918,  the  expenditure  on  this  same  amount  was  over 
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$31.00  per  capita  per  annum— an  increase  of  almost  200 
per  cent. 

Expenditure  by  Eight  Year  Periods. 

By  totalling  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  two 
eight-year  periods,  namely  1903  to  1911,  under  Liberal 
rule,  and  1911  to  1919  under  the  Borden  administration, 
we  obtain  this  result: — 

Ordinary  expenditures,  1903  to  1911,  eight 
years,  amounted  to*   $565,606,947,01 

Ordinary  expenditures,  1911  to  1919,  eight 
years,  amounted  to    $1,163,094,323.65 

An  increase  of    $597,487,376.64 

Five  years  of  which  were  during  the  war. 

To  be  Continued  in  the  Next  Issue. 


These  and  other  current  publications  will  be  sent 
upon  application  to  the  National  Liberal  Committee,  115 
Sparks  Street.  As  considerable  expense  is  involved, 
contributions  sent  to  that  address  will  be  gladly  receiv- 
ed. 

There  are  also  on  hand  at  this  office  sets  of  bound 
copies  of  the  Canadian  Liberal  Monthly,  from  Septem- 
ber 1913  to  May  1919.  These  are  neat  and  well  printed 
volumes  containing  a  large  amount  of  matter  interest- 
ing to  Liberals,  including  utterances  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier.  They  have  a  historic  value  which  will  increase  as 
time  goes  on.  The  price  of  a  full  set  of  five  volumes  is 
$2.00. 
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